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THE PAN-AMERICAN FINANCIAL CONFERENCES AND 
THE INTER-AMERICAN HIGH COMMISSION 

By John Bassett Moore 

Vice-Chairman of the Inter-American High Commission and 
Vice-President of its Central Executive Council 

On March 12, 1915, while the Great War, daily increasing in in- 
tensity, was drawing the world more and more into its vortex, the 
American Governments were, in the name of the President of the 
United States, invited to send delegates to a conference with the 
Secretary of the Treasury, at Washington, with a view to establish 
"closer and more satisfactory financial relations between the Ameri- 
can Republics." To this end it was intimated that the conference 
would discuss not only problems of banking, but also problems of 
transportation and of commerce. It thus came about that there as- 
sembled in Washington on Monday, May 24, 1915, under the chair-' 
manship of the Honorable William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the 
Treasury, the first Pan-American Financial Conference. 

The subjects submitted to the conference embraced public finance, 
the monetary situation, the existing banking system, the financing of 
public improvements and of private enterprises, the extension of inter- 
American markets, the merchant marine and improved facilities of 
transportation. It was a program that went beyond the emergencies 
growing out of the war; and the conference in its deliberations did 
not confine itself to the adoption of temporary devices. On the con- 
trary, it sought to meet a permanent need by establishing an organi- 
zation which should devote itself to the carrying out of a task whose 
importance was not to be measured by temporary conditions, whether 
of war or of peace. 

The formulation of the program of future work was entrusted to 
the Committee on Uniformity of Laws relating to Trade and Com- 
merce and the Adjustment of International Commercial Disputes. 
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The report of this committee, while reserving for separate and dis- 
tinct treatment the difficult and complex problems of transportation, 
recommended that the following subjects should be specially pressed : 

1. The establishment of a gold standard of value. 

2. Bills of exchange, commercial paper, and bills of lading. 

3. Uniform (a) classification of merchandise, (b) customs regula- 
tions, (c) consular certificates and invoices, (d) port charges. 

4. Uniform regulations for commercial travelers. 

5. Measures for the protection of trade-marks, patents, and copy- 
rights. 

6. The establishment of a uniform low rate of postage and of 
charges for money-orders and parcels-post between the American 
countries. 

7. The extension of the process of arbitration for the adjustment of 
commercial disputes. 

For the purpose of dealing with these subjects, and particularly 
for bringing about uniformity of laws concerning them, the commit- 
tee recommended that the independent American countries establish 
an Inter-American High Commission, to whieh each country should 
contribute a section. To this end each Minister of Finance, or, in 
the United States, the Secretary of the Treasury, was to appoint not 
more than nine persons, residents of the country, who, with himself 
as ex officio chairman, should constitute the national section, the ag- 
gregate of these sections constituting the Commission. The advan- 
tages of this plan were obvious. As the national sections, composed 
of citizens of the respective countries, and headed each by a cabinet 
minister, were in immediate relations with their governments and 
could deal with them directly, the work of the international body 
could by this means be carried on continuously and in all the coun- 
tries at once, without suspicion of intrusiveness or suggestion of im- 
propriety, and also without the complications, perplexities and delays 
which circuitous methods and absorbing formalities tend to engender. 
The recommendations of the committee were unanimously adopted, 
and the Inter- American High Commission came into being. 1 

The conference further resolved that the local members of the 

i In fact, the title "International High Commission" was then used ; but, as 
"Inter-American High Commission," which is more accurate, has since been 
substituted for it, I use the latter throughout this paper, so as to avoid the 
perpetuation of a discarded title. 
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Inter-American High Commission should be immediately appointed 
in their respective countries; that they should at once begin pre- 
paratory work; that the various governments should be requested 
through their appropriate departments to cooperate in the work of 
the Commission; and that the members of the United States Section 
should, as soon as practicable, proceed to visit the other American 
countries to meet the members of the Commission there resident. 
The establishment of the Inter-American High Commission was a 
measure of the greatest practical significance. 

In 1889, there met at "Washington the first of the assemblies known 
as the International American Conferences, of which four have so 
far taken place, and of which the fifth, but for the outbreak of the 
war in 1914, would long since have been held. Although the first 
of these conferences encountered criticism and even derision, it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to find any one today who would either 
censure their spirit and purpose or deny their beneficent effects. The 
good results accomplished by them could hardly be overestimated. 
They undoubtedly blazed the way for the numerous other conferences, 
scientific, educational and economic, in whose proceedings the progress 
of Pan-Americanism during the past three decades is recorded. But 
the International American Conferences had one capital defect : they 
lacked a permanent organization to carry on their work. Hence, 
after they adjourned, the excellent and far-reaching plans which they 
had incorporated in treaties, conventions and resolutions, often lapsed 
and remained unexecuted for want of a continuous and permanent 
body to follow them up and attend to their ratification, application 
and development. The want of such a body in our inter-American 
relations was supplied by the creation of the Inter- American High 
Commission, the United States Section of which was legislatively 
sanctioned by the Act of Congress of February 7, 1916. 

In conformity with the resolutions of the first Pan-American 
Financial Conference, the United States Section in due time pro- 
ceeded to Buenos Aires, where, in April, 1916, the Inter-American 
High Commission held its first general meeting, under the presidency 
of the Hon. Francisco J. Oliver, Argentine Minister of Finance. All 
the national sections of the Commission were represented at this meet- 
ing, more than seventy of its members being in attendance. Nothing 
could more clearly attest the general interest felt in the work or the 
universal appreciation of its practical importance. 
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At Buenos Aires the Commission, besides dealing with the subjects 
designated by the first Pan-American Financial Conference for 
special treatment, also included in its deliberations the question of 
international agreements on uniform labor legislation; uniformity 
of regulations governing the classification and analysis of petroleum 
and other mineral fuels with reference to national development 
policies; the necessity of better transportation facilities between the 
American Republics; banking facilities, the extension of credit, the 
financing of public and private enterprises, and the stabilization of 
international exchange; telegraphic facilities and rates, and the use 
of wireless telegraphy for commercial purposes; and uniformity of 
laws for the protection of merchant creditors. 

At Buenos Aires the Inter-American High Commission also took 
an important step in the further development of an effective organ- 
ization. This was done by the creation of a common organ or agency, 
called the Central Executive Council, consisting of a president, a 
vice-president, a secretary-general, and an assistant secretary-general ; 
and as "Washington was unanimously designated as the headquarters 
of the Commission till its next general meeting, the chairman, the 
vice-chairman, and the secretary of the United States Section thus 
became the Central Executive Council, with the responsibility of 
supervising, coordinating and carrying on the Commission's work. 

The work has been steadily and energetically pressed. Valuable 
publications, intended to elucidate and support the measures which 
the Commission has in charge, have been prepared, printed, and cir- 
culated, and appreciable progress has been made in securing the 
adoption of those measures. In these activities the Central Executive 
Council has had the intelligent, hearty and efficient cooperation of 
the several national sections, which have, in many instances, made 
admirable studies of the subjects under consideration. 

Substantial ameliorations of methods of customs administration 
have been secured in various quarters. Regulations permitting sani- 
tary visits outside regular hours, the simultaneous loading and un- 
loading of cargoes, and the advance preparation of cargoes, have been 
brought about in numerous countries. Progress has been made with 
the adoption of a uniform statistical classification of merchandise, 
as recommended by the Inter- American High Commission at Buenos 
Aires. Six countries have already taken favorable action, and two 
more are understood to be on the point of so doing. Every effort 
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has been made to advance uniform legislation in regard to bills of 
exchange, checks, bills of lading, and ■warehouse receipts, and ap- 
propriate documentary material has been prepared and circulated 
on those topics. 

In dealing with the subject of bills of exchange, the Inter- Ameri- 
can High Commission, taking into consideration the legal conceptions 
generally prevailing in the American countries other than the United 
States, and the opinions of their leading jurists, decided to recom- 
mend to those countries the adoption of The Hague Rules of 1912, 
•with certain modifications. This decision has been justified by the 
results. Already The Hague Rules have been substantially incor- 
porated in the codes of Brazil, Guatemala, Nicaragua, and in the 
new commercial code of Venezuela; and measures of like purport have 
been introduced in at least four other countries. We seem to be 
rapidly approaching the time when, so far as concerns bills of ex- 
change, there will, in effect, be only two systems in use in the "Western 
Hemisphere, based, respectively, on The Hague Rules of 1912 and 
the United States Negotiable Instruments Act of 1916. 

A bill has been introduced in the Congress of Uruguay to in- 
corporate into the Commercial Code the tentative Hague Rules of 
1912 in regard to checks. The new Venezuelan Commercial Code 
of December 19, 1919, incorporated these rules. In the Congresses 
of Argentina and Nicaragua, measures have been introduced similar 
to the United States Bills of Lading Act. The Commission has also 
been glad to observe a growing interest in the adoption of uniform 
legislation on the subject of warehouse receipts, as well as on that 
of conditional sales. The Peruvian Congress has lately enacted a 
law on the former subject, substantially based on the Uniform Ware- 
house Receipts Act in the United States, and a similar step has been 
under discussion in Argentina, Paraguay, and Uruguay. Increased 
interest in conditional sales legislation has notably been shown in 
Argentina, Brazil and the United States. 

During the war, constant efforts were made by the Inter-American 
High Commission, largely through the Central Executive Council, 
acting in cooperation with the various national sections, to relieve the 
burdens and inconveniences arising out of the conflict, as regards 
transportation and other matters. Of those efforts, no detail can 
now be given. It is necessary on the present occasion to limit the 
rehearsal of the Commission's activities chiefly to measures of a com- 
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prehensive and systematic nature, the development of which is still 
going on. 

Among those measures one of the most important is that bringing 
into operation the convention adopted by the International American 
Conference at Buenos Aires, in 1910, for the protection of trade- 
marks. By this convention the American Republics were divided 
into two groups, the northern, embracing the United States, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, and Salvador; and the southern, em- 
bracing Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Para- 
guay, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Of the southern group, Rio 
de Janeiro was designated as the official center, and of the northern, 
Havana; and at each of these capitals there was to be established 
an international bureau for the registration of trade-marks, so as 
to secure their international protection in the Americas. This treaty, 
so closely related to the interests of the countries concerned and not 
least to those of the United States, had lain dormant and unratified. 
The Inter- American High Commission took it up and brought about 
its ratification by the requisite two-thirds of the northern group, all 
of whose members, except Mexico and Salvador, have now ratified it. 
As a result, the International Bureau of Havana is now open and in 
operation. It is hoped that a similar result may soon be attained 
in the southern group, where Bolivia, Brazil, Ecuador, Paraguay, 
and Uruguay have so far deposited their ratifications. Meanwhile, 
it would seem to be worth while to consider whether, pending the 
establishment of the Rio bureau, an arrangement might not be made 
whereby the members of the southern group, which have ratified the 
convention, may gain the benefits of international registration by ac- 
cepting the services of the bureau at Havana. 

Another measure that has been vigorously pressed is the convention 
to facilitate the operations of commercial travelers. In a number of 
the American countries local taxes, practically prohibitive in amount, 
on the operations of such travelers, have for many years existed. 
The Inter- American High Commission, at its meeting at Buenos Aires, 
adopted a resolution containing the basis of uniform regulations for 
commercial travelers and their samples. Taking this resolution as 
a starting-point, the Central Executive Council drafted an interna- 
tional convention, which, after examination and revision, was sub- 
mitted by the Department of State to the American Governments, 
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looking (1) to the substitution for all local taxes of a single national 
fee; and (2) to the admission of samples, (a) without value, free 
of duty, and (b) with value, under bond for payment of duty on any 
not afterward withdrawn. This convention, which was first signed 
and ratified by the United States and Uruguay, has since been signed 
and ratified by Guatemala and Panama, and has been signed by five 
other countries — Salvador, Venezuela, Paraguay, Ecuador, and 
Nicaragua — whose ratifications are awaited. It is understood that 
several others are ready to sign the convention, while yet others are 
still considering it, some apparently with favor. 

Another measure preferentially dealt with, because of its signifi- 
cance for the future as well as for the present, is the treaty for the 
establishment of an international gold clearance fund. This treaty 
has a twofold object. It is designed not only to assure the safety 
of deposited gold and to avoid the necessity of its shipment when 
difficulties in transportation exist, but also to facilitate and stabilize 
exchange through the adoption of an international unit of account. 
The plan was very carefully studied by the Inter-American High 
Commission at Buenos Aires ; and subsequently, through the coopera- 
tion of the Central Executive Council with the Department of State, 
at Washington, it was incorporated in a draft of a treaty. This draft 
has so far been signed with the United States by Paraguay, Guatemala, 
Panama, and Haiti, but it has been approved in principle by at least 
six other Republics, some of which are now actively considering its 
adoption. 

In order that the nature and object of this treaty may be under- 
stood, I will give a precise outline of its provisions. It is agreed that 
all deposits of gold, made in a bank designated for the purpose, in 
any of the signatory countries, for the payment of debts incurred 
in another such country in private commercial and financial transac- 
tions, shall be treated as an international trust fund, to be used for the 
sole purpose of effecting exchange, where, for one reason or another, 
the actual shipment of gold is to be avoided. To attain this end, 
the treaty provides the following machinery : Each signatory govern- 
ment is to designate a bank within its jurisdiction to hold any part 
of the fund there existing as joint custodian with such person or 
persons or such institution or institutions as the signatory govern- 
ments may concur in appointing for the purpose. These joint cus- 
todians would hold the moneys so entrusted to them, as part of the 
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fund, subject to the order of the creditor or creditors for whom 
the fund is held. Obviously, as the number of signatory governments 
increased, so would the number of joint custodians. While the in- 
ternational scope of the fund would thus be enlarged, the interest in 
its security and administration would be correspondingly widened. 

The details of the practical operations of the fund are to be regu- 
lated and determined between the designated banks. In order to 
facilitate such operations the signatory governments agree to take 
into consideration the ultimate adoption of a uniform exchange 
standard, permitting the interchangeability of their gold coins; and 
for this purpose they recommend the adoption of gold coins which 
shall be either a multiple or a simple fraction of a unit consisting 
of 0.33437 gram of gold 0.900 fine. This unit, which represents twenty 
cents, or one-fifth of a dollar, United States gold, has been popularly 
called the American franc. Irrespective, however, of the contem- 
plated ultimate unification of standards of American gold coins, the 
plan, reduced to its simplest meaning, involves the creation of in- 
ternational safe-deposit boxes, where gold may be kept under the 
guardianship of several American governments, signatories of the 
treaty. The International Gold Clearance Fund Treaty by its terms 
covers only the American nations; but it contains a principle, the 
discussion of which has lately attracted wide attention and which 
may prove to be of incalculable value to the world in the future. 

Nor should we overlook what has been accomplished in extending 
the practical acceptance of the principle of the arbitration of com- 
mercial disputes. In the program of the Inter-American High Com- 
mission this subject has occupied a prominent and permanent place. 
A substantial achievement was recorded, when, on April 10, 1916, 
a plan, agreed upon by the Chambers of Commerce of the United 
States and Buenos Aires, was formally put into effect. The results 
have been most gratifying; and agreements have since been made 
between the United States Chamber of Commerce and the national 
Chambers of Commerce of Uruguay, Ecuador, Panama and Guate- 
mala. Similar agreements are in process of negotiation with the 
Chambers of Commerce of Honduras, Peru and Montevideo, and one 
with that of Asuncion has just been signed. Much yet remains 
to be done to give legal certainty, stability and efficiency to the sys- 
tem. Especially is this the case in the United States, where the 
archaic rule permitting the disregard of arbitral clauses still pre- 
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vails. This rule should be superseded by legislation, similar to that 
which exists in most other countries, making commercial arbitration, 
under the supervision of the courts, an integral part of legal pro- 
cedure. On this question 1 feel that I can add nothing to the argu- 
ment so comprehensively and cogently presented in the recent volume 
on "Commercial Arbitration and the Law," by Mr. Julius Henry 
Cohen of the New York Bar. 

The Central Executive Council has had in its work the active 
and hearty cooperation of various bodies, such as the American 
Bankers' Association, the Committee on Commercial Law of the 
Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil. It is gratifying to bear testimony to the aid and support thus 
rendered. 

At the present hour, when we are accustomed to think in billions, 
unfortunately, I may say, of accumulated and accumulating debt 
rather than of accumulated and accumulating treasure, I trust that 
I shall not seem to sound a discordant note if I advert to the strict 
economy practiced by the Inter-American High Commission in its 
expenditures. So far as concerns the Treasury of the United States, 
the entire cost of the Commission, since it began its work in 1915, 
including the visit of the United States Section to Buenos Aires in 
1916, represents an annual average hardly equal to the cost of two 
large public dinners; and when I speak of expenditures, I include 
not only salaries, but furniture and equipment, stationery and print- 
ing, the use of the telegraph and the telephone, and expert assistance 
in law and in languages. The smallness of the expenditure, which is 
out of all proportion to the work actually done, is to be ascribed not 
only to the voluntary services rendered by individuals and by public 
bodies, but also and in the main to the devotion of the permanent 
working force and the exceedingly moderate compensation which 
it receives. 

The Second Pan-American Financial Conference met in Washing- 
ton on Monday, January 19, 1920. Its formal business sessions ended 
on Friday, January 23d. There were, however, on the official pro- 
gram certain additional exercises, the last of which was a dinner 
given to the foreign official delegates by the Pan-American Society 
of the United States at the "Waldorf-Astoria, in New York, on the 
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evening of Tuesday, January 27th. More than five hundred persons 
were present at this banquet. 

All the American Republics were officially represented in the Con- 
ference, except Costa Rica, which had no delegate because the United 
States has not as yet recognized its existing government. At the 
head of the delegations from Argentina, Colombia, Haiti, Nicaragua, 
Paraguay, Peru, Salvador and Uruguay, were their Ministers of 
Finance. Guatemala's delegation was headed by her Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. A similar position in the delegations from Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic, Ecuador and Mexico, was occupied by their 
diplomatic representatives at Washington. 

As in the first Conference, the work, with the exception of ad- 
dresses, was performed by group committees and a committee on 
resolutions. The presiding officer was the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States, the heads of the various foreign delegations 
being vice-presidents. By a group committee is meant a committee 
assigned to a particular country. Bach country had such a com- 
mittee, consisting of its official delegates, usually three in number, 
and a group of citizens of the United States, usually to the number 
of fifteen or sixteen, and a secretary. The United States group, it 
may be observed, though an unofficial body, is designed to continue 
in existence, for consultative and other purposes. 

The group committees were very active bodies, working incessantly 
and very earnestly, in order to prepare and to present to the Confer- 
ence, within the brief space allowed, a comprehensive report on the 
financial, industrial and commercial situation in the respective coun- 
tries, with recommendations as to what particular measures should be 
adopted to meet their various needs. All committee reports and all 
proposals were referred to the Committee on Resolutions, whose re- 
port was presented to the Conference on the morning of Friday, 
January 23d. With the adoption of this report, the formal sessions 
at Washington came to a close. 

The report embraced eighteen resolutions, by the first of which, 
with a view more definitely to indicate its constituency and sphere 
of work, the title of what was previously called the International 
High Commission was changed to Inter-American High Commis- 
sion. To this body the resolutions specifically referred, for study or 
for action, various matters concerning which it was not practicable 
for the Conference itself to make a definitive recommendation. These 
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included railway transportation, uniformity of bills of lading, postal 
facilities and cable, telegraph and wireless communication; uni- 
formity and relative equality in laws and regulations governing the 
organization and treatment of foreign corporations; uniformity of 
laws on the subject of checks; the question of the best method of 
avoiding the simultaneous double taxation of individuals and cor- 
porations as between American countries, and that of the creation 
of an Inter-American tribunal for the adjustment of questions of a 
commercial or financial nature involving two or more American 
countries, and the determination of such questions by principles of 
law and equity. The Commission was also requested to continue its 
efforts to bring about the further adoption of the International Gold 
Clearance Fund Convention. The subject of maritime transporta- 
tion was referred to the United States Shipping Board. 

By another resolution the Conference recommended that where 
restrictions existed under the laws of States of the United States, 
which in effect prevented the operation of branches of foreign banks 
within their jurisdiction, such restrictions should be so modified as 
to permit the establishment of branches of banks of the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries, under proper regulations, so as to insure equality of 
treatment. This resolution was prompted by the fact that United 
States banks, both National and State, have been permitted to estab- 
lish branches in various Latin-American countries. 

The Conference recommended the increased use of acceptances for 
the purpose of financing transactions involving the importation and 
exportation of goods, at the same time expressing the hope that the 
United States would open a constantly widening market for the long- 
term securities of American countries. It also recommended that the 
banking interests of the United States study the possibility of 
financial relief to Europe by repaying Latin-American obligations 
held in Europe by means of new loans granted in the United States 
to the respective Latin-American countries. 

Yet other resolutions dealt with the subject of patents and copy- 
rights, advising early and favorable action by all non-ratifying gov- 
ernments on the conventions adopted by the International American 
Conference at Buenos Aires in 1910; with the subject of trade-marks, 
urging the prompt ratification of the Buenos Aires convention of 
1910 by all the governments that had not so far approved it, and 
suggesting that, pending the establishment of the International 
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Bureau at Rio de Janeiro, consideration be given to the use of the 
Havana Bureau by countries of the southern group that had ratified 
the convention; with the subject of weights and measures, recom- 
mending that the Metric System be universally employed, and that, 
pending the attainment of that end, articles weighed and marked, 
and shipping documents prepared, according to the system of weights 
and measures now prevailing in the United States, be accompanied 
with statements giving the equivalents under the Metric System; 
with the subject of a simultaneous census, recommending that such 
an one be taken in all the American countries at regular intervals, 
not exceeding ten years, in harmony with the system prevailing in 
the United States, and that uniformity should be observed in the 
preparation of statistical works; and with the arbitration of com- 
mercial disputes, advising that the plan put into effect between the 
Bolsa de Comercio of Buenos Aires and the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States in 1916 be extended to all the American coun- 
tries, and that legislation be adopted, wherever it is now lacking, for 
the purpose of incorporating the arbitral settlement of commercial 
disputes into the judicial system, to be carried out under the super- 
vision of the courts. 

The Conference, recognizing the value of the services of commer- 
cial attaches, strongly urged a substantial extension of the system, 
and declared that, in so doing, it intended "to express its sense of the 
importance of appropriate training, linguistic and otherwise, for all 
branches of the foreign service, as a means of developing and facili- 
tating commercial and financial relations." 

The Conference recommended that the Webb Law, which to a 
certain extent permits combinations in the export trade, be so amended 
as to permit American companies, importing or dealing in raw 
materials produced abroad, to form, under proper governmental 
regulation, organizations to enable such companies to compete on 
terms of equality with companies of other countries associated for 
the conduct of such business. At the same time the Conference 
resolved that if was in the interest of all nations that there should 
be the widest possible distribution of raw materials, and that the im- 
portation of such materials into any country should not be prevented 
by prohibitive duties. 

The foregoing summary of the resolutions of the Conference suf- 
fices to indicate the character and scope of its work. Looking to the 
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future, it may be affirmed that work such as that in which the Pan- 
American Financial Conferences and their permanent organ, the 
Inter-American High Commission, are engaged, is of incalculable im- 
portance. The American Republics cover a vast area with an aggre- 
gate population of almost 200,000,000. They represent all varieties 
of soil, of climate and of resources. Not in any sordid sense, but 
in the sense of contribution to the comfort and convenience of all 
men, through sharing the benefits of what the earth produces, it may 
be said that the future lies with the Western Hemisphere, and that 
its development has just begun. 



